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PREFACE 


It is surprising that so little has been written about this 
ancient church with a history extending through nearly 
twelve centuries. Since the end of Queen Victoria’s reign 
three small Guide Books have appeared at intervals: a 
penny one in 1906 (J. E. Ray), a three-penny one in 1926 
(Harvey Jones), a sixpenny one in 1946 (P. T. Jones); 
and it is true to say that the amount of information 
revealed has been in inverse proportion to the price. 

Nevertheless, it is clear that no one can attempt to 
write the story of an ancient Parish Church without 
gleaning where others have harvested. In just a little 
more than a century the Sussex Archaeological Society 
has produced more than four-score valuable volumes 
which are a veritable quarry for one who has the interest 
and the time to dig. My debt to a paper given to, the 
Society by J. E. Ray, F.R.Hist.S., and published in its 
Collections (Vol. LIM), will be apparent. His interesting 
account gives the basic facts, although not all his con- 
clusions are to be accepted nor indeed is what he has to 
say about Butterfield’s restoration of the church entirely 
free from prejudice. But he was clearly the first to point 
the way and any writer attempting the'same task can only 
begin to build on foundations already laid. 

At odd moments of leisure for nearly six years I have 
delved into all the S.A.C. volumes and from these and 
many other books have built up an extensive file of notes 
relating to Bexhill Parish Church and the priests who 
have served it. In this latter connection my obligation to 
the volumes of the Dictionary of National Biography 
must also be acknowledged. With so much material to 
draw on there is clearly room for a really substantial 
history. 

This little book represents only part of the material I 
have gathered through the years. There is much else 
I would like to have included. But I hope it will be 
accepted as my parting contribution to a notable Church, 
much-loved by its people, where I have counted it a 
privilege to serve. Nor indeed am I unmindful of the 


many hundreds of visitors who come annually to St. 
Peter’s and whose pilgrimage round this ancient shrine 
will, I hope, be made the more interesting by the story 
written herein. 

A word of explanation about the dedication of the 
church ought perhaps to preface the chapters which 
follow. In the Domesday Survey the church is referred 
to as belonging to the manor of Bexelei, and in subsequent 
documents the following variant spellings have been 
recorded: Bexlea, Bexle, Bexlei, Bixlea, Bixle and finally 
Bexhill. By the end of the 15th century the latter name 
was usual and seems to have been followed ever since. 
To attempt to go back to one of the old names would 
seem to be as artificial as trying to change Cooden into 
its original Codyng. 

In the same way the dedication of the church varies 
in the earlier centuries: sometimes St. Peter, sometimes 
St. Peter and St. Paul, and in one or two documents 
St. Mary. This latter is obviously a clerk’s blunder, for 
which there is no real authority. It is true that in the 
Sarum Missal, prior to the Reformation, St. Peter’s Day, 
the 29th June, also honoured St. Paul; but the Kalendar 
in the two Prayer Books of Edward VI appoints the day 
in honour of St. Peter alone. As far back as 1542 Richard 
Shoesmith (a very old local name) directed in his will 
that he was to be buried “‘in the churchyard of St. Peter 
of Bexhill’’. The parish registers reveal that for 400 years 
this has been the recorded dedication and title of our 
church. For a brief period after the Second World War 
the parish magazine was restyled “‘The Bexle Magazine’”’, 
- and the sixpenny guide book to the Parish Church of St. 
Peter already referred to, was re-issued as that of SS. 
Peter and Paul. However, this experiment was short-lived. 
One cannot put back the clock in history and, on the 
instructions of the Chancellor of the Diocese, the parish 
reverted to the well-known and much-loved “‘St. Peter, 
Bexhill’’. 


C.G.E. 


FOREWORD 
(to the third edition) 


THE CATHEDRALS AND PARISH CHURCHES of England are 
a precious and, indeed, priceless, part of our national 
heritage. It is probably true to say that more has been 
spent on their preservation, maintenance and embellish- 
ment during the last twenty years than at any other 
comparable short span of our history. The majority make 
clear witness to the casual visitor—‘Here is a holy place, 
cared for, loved and prayed in by many or by few’. 


The people who come to this ancient parish church 
are conscious of their privilege in having such a beautiful 
building in which to worship, and of their responsibility 
to pass on to the future that rich inheritance they have 
received from the past. This involves them, among other 
things, in a continuing care for the fabric of this place. 
But history shows that buildings designed for the worship 
of the living God can become empty shells, of interest 
only to antiquarian and sightseer, unless there are people 
in every generation who fill them continually with life 
and warmth through their prayers and devotion, and 
make them centres from which there can flow renewed 
inspiration and dedication in the service of mankind. 


I am sure that this new edition of The Story of St. 
Peter’s, written by my predecessor, will be welcomed both 
by those newcomers to the parish who find here their 
spiritual home, and by the many visitors to Bexhill who 
often discover to their surprise this beautiful church in its 
attractive setting within the historic Old Town. 


MICHAEL TOWNROE 
Rector 


Plate 5 


CHAPTER I 
SAXON BEGINNINGS 


EVEN BEFORE AUGUSTINE came to our shores, the kingdom 
of the South Saxons, though one of the oldest of the 
Saxon kingdoms, was the least known and most inacces- 
sible of them all. Enclosed as it was by the dense forests 
of the Weald in the north and marshes in the east, it was 
cut off from the more vigorous life of the other kingdoms. 
For this reason it is not surprising that Sussex was the 
very last part of our land to be converted to Christianity. 

This conversion had its origin in shipwreck. St. Wilfrid, 
a monk of Northumbria and one of the pupils of St. 
Aidan, was returning from Gaul to Britain early in the 
year 666. The vessel in which he crossed was driven 
ashore on the Sussex coast. Wilfrid and his party were 
given a rough and hostile reception, one of the priests 
being slain, and it was only with difficulty that they 
re-floated the ship and escaped with their lives. 

Fifteen years later Wilfrid, now Bishop of York, 
was exiled from his see and he therefore determined to 
return to the pagan South Saxons who had once so nearly 
murdered him. When he reached Sussex he found the 
rough Saxons much more welcoming. Prolonged drought 
had caused the crops to fail and there was much famine. 
Wilfrid not only cared for them throughout this difficult 
time and so won their friendship, but helped them by 
teaching them to fish and in other practical ways. But 
there was only one kind of fishing Wilfrid was really 
bent upon. He was a born “fisher of men”. Speedily he 
gained converts to the Christian faith and established a 
Church in Selsey in West Sussex. He became the first 
bishop in 681 and died in 709. 

Gradually the work of the Church spread eastwards 
through the county. Very few details of this development 
remain to us. Only very meagre information about 
Sussex is contained in Bede’s Ecclesiastical History and 
in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. Most of the knowledge 
we have about both the Church life and the political 
life of Sussex from the 6th to the 9th centuries comes 
to us from the fifteen Anglo-Saxon Charters which 
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relate to this county and which have been preserved 
through the centuries. 


From the historical jig-saw puzzle which they provide, 
one fact emerges clearly. The great King of Mercia, Offa 
the Mighty, who (as Symeon of Durham tells us) subju- 
gated the forces of the South Saxons, had by the year 
A.D. 771 so imposed his will upon the kingdom that it 
began to acquire a unity which it had never previously 
possessed and which it never subsequently lost. King Offa, 
though cruel in battle, could be kind in conquest. Bexhill 
has special cause to be grateful to him for, in the following 
year, A.D. 772, he made a grant of land for the building 
and endowing of a church in this place. 


As will be seen from the Charter, a translation of 
which is added here, the lands were extensive in area 
and for more than a thousand years could only have 
served for grazing cattle and sheep, bringing in a very 
small rental. In modern times, towards the end of the 
19th century, when the south coast began to develop 
and Bexhill ceased to be a small hamlet and became a 
busy residential town, these lands proved a real asset to 
the parish. Bit by bit the land has been sold, the last 
few acres as recently as 1953, the year of the coronation 
of Queen Elizabeth II. 


There have been some who have regarded the Sussex 
Charters with considerable suspicion because they are 
not in every case originals but 12th and 13th century 
copies. However, there has most certainly been a church 
on the hill of Bexhill since Saxon times and the lands so 
generously granted by King Offa of Mercia have most 
certainly been sold and the proceeds placed with the 
Charity Commissioners. There can be little question 
about the authenticity of a Charter, even though it was 
signed nearly twelve centuries ago, if the grant it then 
made to the church now brings in more than £300 every 
year and will continue to do so for all time. The church 
people of this ancient parish have real cause to bless the 
memory of Offa the Mighty and he will be remembered in 
generations to come. 


The Charter is written in Latin and Anglo-Saxon, all 
the boundaries defining the limits of the land granted 
being in the latter language. It reads in translation as 
follows :— 


In the name of our lord God and saviour. What is done for 
this world barely lasts until death, but what is done for eternal life 
remains forever after death. Therefore it is for everyone with deep 
forethought of mind to ponder and consider how with the fleeting 
possessions of this world he may obtain for his treasure the abodes 
of heavenly promise. Wherefore I, Offa, king of the English, for the 
good of my soul and for the love of God, and in accordance with my 
former promise grant in eternal possession to Almighty God and 
to the venerable Bishop Oswald (of Selsey, 765-780) a certain piece 
of land in Sussex for the building there of a church (monasterium) 
and the endowing of the church (basilicam) so that it may be seen 
to serve the praise of God and the honour of the saints, that is, 
8 hides in the place which is called Bexhill as set forth in the bounds. 

These are the bounds of the 8 hides of inland of the people of 
Bexhill. Firstly at the servants’ tree, from the servants’ tree south 
to the treacherous place, so along the shore over against Cooden 
cliff, eastward and so up on to the old boundary dyke, so north to 
Kewhurst, and so to the Benetings’ stream, and so north through 
Shortwood to the boundary beacon, from the beacon to the bold 
men’s ford from the ford along the marsh to the road bridge, from 
the bridge along the ditch to Beda’s spring, from the spring south 
along the boundary thus to the servants’ tree. 

These are the gavolland of the outland of Bexhill, in these places 
which are called by these names: At Barnhorne 3 hides, at Worsham 
1 hide, at Ibba’s wood 1 hide, at Crowhurst 8 hides, at Ridge 1 hide, 
at Gyllingas 2 hides, at Foxham and Black Brooks 1 hide, at 
Icklesham 3 hides; with all things pertaining thereto, fields, woods, 
meadows, fisheries. Let the aforesaid land remain from this day, 
given as I have said for me in the name of God, free from all royal 
exactions and bound to the use of those serving God, but on this 
condition: that after his day, this gift be returned to the episcopal 
see which is called Selsey. If anyone at any time in great or small 
degree dares to reduce this gift made by me, let him know that he 
will incur the penalty for his presumption in the stern judgment of 
the all-powerful God, and will not escape from a bad hearing- 

These are the bounds of Icklesham, to the pool in the hollow at 
the cliff, out on to the middle of the brook, so to Tatta’s corner of 
land, to the moor, to Eadwine’s valley as far as the boundary of 
Kent, then west along the middle of the bathing brook. 

This Charter was written in the year 772 from the incarnation 

of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 10th of the indiction, on the 15th diay 
of the month of August. 
I, Offa, king of the Mercians, as the power was 
conceded to me by God who reigns, have con- 
firmed this Charter of gift, signing it with my own 
hand, and placed the sign of the holy cross. 
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I, Ecgberht, king of Kent, have agreed and signed. 


I, Jaenberht, archbishop (of Canterbury, 765-792) by the grace of 
God have signed. 


I, Cynewulf, king of the West Saxons, have agreed and signed this 
gift. 


I, Eadberht, bishop (of Mercia, 764-781), have agreed and signed. 


I, Oswald, bishop (of Selsey, 765-780), have signed the gift made 
to me. 


I, Righeah, bishop, have agreed. 

I, Diora, bishop, have signed. 

I, Oswald, alderman of the South Saxons, have agreed. 
I, Osmund, alderman, have confirmed. 

I, Aelfweald, alderman, have acquiesced. 

I, Oslac, alderman, have signed. 


And these witnesses were also present whose names are written 
below: 


Botwine (abbot) Eata Heahberht 
Brorda Berhtwald Esne 
Huithyse Baldraed Bryne 
Stidberht Cyne Ealdraed 
Lulling Berht Byrnhere 


Aemele, prefect 
All of the shire. 
All these agreed, signed, and confirmed. 


These are the land boundaries of Barnhorne, firstly at the mossy 
spring, from the spring south into the valley, from the valley up on 
to the little heath, to the goblin’s spring, so south and east to the 
old road, along the road to the old boundary mark which stands 
on the east side of the road, to the deep valley, to the reed pond. 
From the pond to the five roads, and south to the red ditch, along 
the ditch to Picknill and so south by the eastern moor to the angle, 
so east to the yew enclosure, so north to the wood, and so south to 
Cylla’s hill, from the hill to Cylla’s spring, west along the stream 
to Thunor’s clearing, and so west along the stream on the outside 
of the salt marsh, and so north to the black brook, up along the 
stream to the swine enclosure. North along the boundary to the 
slaughter rubbish pit (siferthingc steorfa), and so north to the muddy 


ford, and so up on to the old dyke, eastwards along the dyke, and 
hus to the mossy spring. 


(This translation is made from Charter No. XIV of Sussex Anglo- 
Saxon Charters, based on No. 208 of the Lambeth MS, 1212, folio 
387.) 
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Most Saxon churches built between the 7th and 10th 
centuries followed a common plan. There was a 
simple nave and square-ended sanctuary with the nave 
longer, narrower and more lofty. Only rarely were there 
side chapels forming transepts. Entrance was generally 
at the west end through a simple door, although western 
porches are not unknown. Sometimes a small wooden 
tower was to be found at the west end. Of the original 
church built here in accordance with the terms of Offa’s 
grant very little remains. At the time of the restoration 
which took place in Queen Victoria’s reign, a good deal 
of Saxon work with the typical irregular rubble and 
ashlar was found in the walls of the nave over the two 
most western bays, but this is now concealed by the 
plaster. 


Mounted in a case on the south side of the tower will 
be found one of the most precious and interesting objects 
our church possesses. This is a remarkably fresh 8th 
century carved stone which was discovered in 1878 about 
six inches under the nave floor near the first Norman 
pier on the south side. The Rev. L. S. Clarke, the then 
Rector, was inclined to think that this formed the lid of a 
child’s stone coffin, but all the evidence is against this. 
The elaborate interlaced cable ornament cut into the 
stone, familiar in Saxon work and showing Celtic 
influence, could never have been intended for burial out 
of sight. Most modern archaeologists agree that this 
splendid piece of work was done by a craftsman from the 
north, almost certainly about the time of St. Wilfrid, and 
probably was the lid of a reliquary (containing the relics 
of saints) which was placed within the original church at 
the time of its consecration. 


This Bexhill Stone, as it is called, has aroused very 
great interest among students all over the country. The 
freshness and beauty of the craftsmanship have remained 
through nearly twelve centuries and it is hard to realise 
that it has so long a history. 
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CHAPTER II 
NORMAN CHANGES 


EVERY SCHOOLBOY remembers at least one date, A.D. 1066, 
but not every Englishman appreciates to the full the 
profound changes which the coming of the Normans 
made to our way of life and, not least, in the life of the 
Church of this land. 

The old story of Duke William’s arrival at Pevensey 
tells us that he stumbled and fell as he came ashore, a 
happening regarded as of ill-omen by his followers. With 
ready wit he clasped a handful of Sussex shingle, claiming 
that he already had his hand on England and if God 
would give him all of it, he would build an abbey to His 
honour. It is an interesting thought that as William and 
his forces marched inland to do battle with Harold at 
Senlac and Telham, they would almost certainly have seen 
the little Saxon Church of St. Peter, high on the hill 
where it had already stood for nearly three hundred 


The Conqueror had his wish. The victory was his and 
although our natural patriotism may regret the defeat of 
Harold’s forces, we are bound to admit the immense 
benefits which William’s coming brought to our shores. 
The changes which his advent immediately brought about 
in East Sussex were very considerable. He at once 
honoured his vow and built Battle Abbey. When this was 
completed the capable and experienced stone masons and 
builders he had imported from Normandy began to look 
for other tasks to which they could set their hands. 
Within twenty years of the Battle of Hastings our little 
Saxon church had been replaced by a larger and stronger 
Norman edifice. What did this church look like? It had 
a strong, massive west tower, lower than at present and 
doubtless built as a look-out post across the marshes at 
Pevensey and out to sea. The tower opened with an arch 
into the nave, part of the original Saxon walls (as we have 
already seen) being retained and pierced to make arches 
in the north and south walls for small porches. It would 
seem that this nave was about 26 feet in length and 16 feet 
in width and had a square chancel of the same width as 
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the nave. There were as yet no aisles, these being added 
later. A similar instance of a church built on this plan 
and about this period is found at Bishopstone between 
Newhaven and Seaford. 

Domesday Book, A.D. 1086, refers to Bexhill Church 
and it is therefore clear that the change from Saxon to 
Norman must have come within a very few years of the 
Conquest. There is also a reference to another chapel in 
association with Bexhill, but whether at Bulverhythe or 
Northeye cannot be determined. Ruins have been found 
- both these places. The latter place seems the more 
likely. 

Ever since the time of Offa’s Grant, the Manor of 
Bexhill had been held by the Bishops of Selsey, but it was 
seized by the Conqueror and granted to one of his 
followers, the Count of Eu. Not until 1148 was it restored 
to Bishop Hilary of Chichester (the see having been 
removed from Selsey in 1075). The fact that further 
additions were made to the fabric of St. Peter’s at this 
time seems to suggest episcopal responsibility. To this 
period, i.e., A.D. 1150, belong the north and south aisles, 
and their extent and the angle of the roof is indicated by 
the inclined stone work still retained in the wall above 
the Chantry Chapel on the north side of the Church. 
This chapel, as we shall see, was built much later in the 
15th century. 

A very full description of the dimensions and details 
of the Norman work is given in a paper by Mr. J. E. Ray, 
to be found in Vol. LIII of the Sussex Archaeological 
Collections. It would seem that much of the craftsmanship 
is extraordinarily like that at Icklesham Church, especi- 
ally in regard to the caps of the pillars. We are therefore 
unlikely to be wrong if we assume that they were carved 
by the chisels of the same stone masons. This assumption 
is supported by the fact that Icklesham, like Bexhill, has 
always been held by the Bishop and is one of the places 
referred to in King Offa’s Charter as having “‘three hides 
with all things pertaining thereto”. 

It is clear, therefore, that our present church still 
retains the following Norman features: six pillars, the 
three most westerly on both north and south sides, 


together with the connecting arcades; and the tower, but 
without the existing battlements and window. The pillars 
on the south side are, strangely enough, showing much 
more marked signs of age and wear than those on the 
north. It cannot be without inspiration to those who 
kneel by these pillars today to recollect their strength and 
reliability through eight centuries and how they link us 
so closely with far-off days. 


CHAPTER III 
MEDIAVAL ADDITIONS 


THE NEXT PERIOD of change comes early in the 13th 
century and we are safe in attributing the Early English 
chancel to Bishop Ralph Neville of Chichester (1224- 
1244). He was also Lord Chancellor of the Realm and 
was a great patriot and a notable builder of churches. 

Bishop Neville swept away the little Norman sanctuary 
and replaced it by a new and noble Early English 
chancel, 40 feet in length with four lancet windows and 
a priests’ door in the south wall. This chancel remained 
intact for more than six centuries until its enlargement 
in 1878 by Butterfield, the architect who had also recently 
restored Battle Church. 

More additions followed Bishop Neville’s work. In 
1300 a north doorway was added and the original stone- 
work of this is still to be seen outside the present north 
door where it was placed in the north wall of the larger aisle 
built in 1907. About 1450 a small south chapel was added 
and, at the same time, the Chantry Chapel on the north 
side was built. This deserves a section to itself. 

The entry in the Parish Register by Rector Thomas 
Pye that he “‘repayred the Chauntry Chappel on the north 
side of the Chauncel and turned it into a Schole house” 
enables us to be quite certain of the site of the Batesford 
Chantry. This was erected in accordance with the will of 
Lady Joan Brenchley, made 6th August, 1453, in which 
she charged her executors with the task of building a 
memorial chapel to the memory of her parents, William 
and Margery Batesford, and her husband, Sir William 
Brenchley. 
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It is interesting to note that by her will she also 
bequeathed a chantry to Canterbury Cathedral. This has . 
now perished and the only indication that it ever existed 
is a small tablet on the south wall of the Cathedral. 
Bexhill can rejoice that its own five-hundred-year-old 
treasure from the past still remains. 


A chantry was endowed for the regular offering of the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Altar for the repose of the soul of 
the founder and any others specified in the bequest. The 
practice dates from the 13th century and was general by 
the middle of the 15th century when our own Batesford 
Chantry was built. In this place it is clear that the endow- 
ment was derived from the Chantry Farm. This was the 
original name, as indicated in ancient maps, of what is 
now called Church Farm. The farmhouse is now the 
present Rectory and the old name persists in Chantry 
Avenue. 

For barely a hundred years the Chantry fulfilled the 
purpose of its foundress and then the avaricious hand of 
the King, at the time of the Dissolution of the Monas- 
teries, brought to an end all chantry chapels. Many were 
despoiled and their endowments confiscated. The Church 
at Bexhill escaped this and, as we have seen, Dr. Thomas 
Pye used the chapel in the reign of Elizabeth I as a 
schoolroom in which to catechise the children of the 
parish. 

The will of Joan Brenchley is of particular local 
interest. The Batesford family was connected by marriage 
in the 14th century with the family of Peplesham who 
lived in the eastern part of the parish and from whose 
name Pebsham Manor almost certainly derives. Simon 
de Pebsham held the manor in the middle of the 14th 
century. From him it passed through the Lady Joan 
Brenchley, one of his daughters, to John Denyssh of 
Hellingly, who, in 1476, left by his will six shillings and 
eight pence “‘to the Vicar of Bexhill for tithes forgotten’. 


The will of Joan Brenchley orders the foundation of a 
perpetual Chantry Chapel in the Parish Church of 
Bexhill ‘‘for my soule and for my father and mother is 
soules, Dame Elizabeth lewkenore, Thomas hoo Squyer, 


John of codyng the elder, and John of codyng the yonger, 
and for the soules of all oure good Frendes, and for all 
cristen soules. I will that the Archebisshop of Cauntre- 
bury be patrone of the seid chauntrie to hym and to his 
successoures forever’’. 


The Archbishop, Thomas Bourchier, as patron, caused 
the necessary deed for the foundation to be executed. 
This unusual document running into more than six pages 
of small print is still preserved at Canterbury. Among 
its more interesting clauses we note the following: 


“Also we ordain that no monk, Welshman, Irishman 
or Scotsman, or any one born in Wales, Ireland or 
Scotland or elsewhere than in England, may hereafter 
be made Chaplain of the said Chantry, but that when 
that Chantry is vacant there shall forthwith be presented 
to the same a fit person of good report and honest 
conversation, who, having been admitted and instituted 
to the same, shall from time to time reside there in 


” 


person... 
(It is clear that the chaplain had an independent status.) 


A fairly full list of chaplains who served the Chantry 
Chapel during the century of its existence has been 
compiled: 


1458 John Bowyer—the first chaplain. 

1465 Thomas Koe, Vicar of Westham. 

1466 Thomas Sutton, also Vicar of Westham. 

1477. Richard the Chaplain (in Pebsham Court Rolls). 

1478 John Grafton. 

1478 John Selby, who had been incumbent of the parish for 
twenty years. 

1499 John Grave. 

1500 Thomas Wilcocks. 

1523 Richard Wynne. 

1523 Richard Makyt. 

1531 Henry Holwood. 

1531 John Roberts. 

1540 William Pratye (afterwards incumbent of the parish). 

1545 William Ticheborne. 
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In 1535 the annual income of the Chantry priest was 
assessed at £7 16s. 6d., out of which 3s. 6d. was paid 
every year to the lord of the manor of Pebsham. No 
record survives of the actual lands in the endowment of 
the Chantry, apart from such boundaries as are men- 
tioned in the Deed of Foundation. The certificates of 
endowment were destroyed in a fire at the Houses of 
Parliament. 


The chapel itself stands at the east end of the north 
aisle. It opened originally into the chancel but, since the 
enlargement in 1878, it opens into the last and most 
easterly bay of the nave. Its dimensions are approximately 
21 feet in length and 134 feet in width. The three-light 
15th century window at the eastend conceals the modern 
organ chamber. The original stonework and traceries 
still remain. After the First World War a splendid cru- 
cifix and new altar were erected in the chapel as part 
of the war memorial, together with stained-glass windows, 
of which more will be said later. The original flat leaded 
roof was repaired in the 17th century and in raised letters 
on the lead is inscribed the following: 


“Thomas Grover and John Gnash 
Church Wardens Anno 1687’’. 


During this same period a west window was inserted 
in the wall of the tower and the great massive buttresses 
were added at the north-west and south-west corners of 
the tower. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE ANCIENT GLASS 


SET IN THE WALL of the north aisle are two windows 
containing panels of some very ancient glass of the [4th 
and 15th centuries. This glass, which was originally in 
St. Peter’s Church, had been very improperly allowed to 
pass from the care of the then Rector, Sir William 
Ashburnham (afterwards Bishop of Chichester for forty- 
four years), to the possession of Horace Walpole about 
the year A.D. 1750. 
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Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford, author, wit and 
letter-writer, was the fourth son of Sir Robert Walpole. 
On entering Parliament he purchased Strawberry Hill, 
Twickenham, where he erected a quaint Gothic villa 
and made it his chief interest in life to adorn and furnish 
it with objects of antiquarian interest. The description of 
these objects led him into authorship and he established 
a private printing press in his house. We shall never know 
the truth about the strange transaction which caused the 
stained glass windows to be taken from the Church and 
re-erected in Walpole’s villa. Additional interest has been 
lent to these panels by Walpole’s own assertion, first of 
all in a letter to George Montagu in 1760 and later in his 
book ‘“‘Anecdotes of Painting”, 1765, that the two central 
figures are Queen Eleanor and Henry III. He further 
admits in a letter to the Rev. William Cole in 1771 that 
‘the window from Bexhill with the portraits of Henry and 
his Queen was procured for me by Lord Ashburnham” 
No doubt Lord Ashburnham brought pressure to bear 
on his kinsman Sir William, who was Rector of the 
parish. 

After Walpole’s death, the stained glass was sold 
with the rest of his personal effects and was purchased 
by Sir Thomas Gery Cullum, Bt. In due course it became 
the possession of Mr. Milner-Gibson-Cullum and formed 
part of his celebrated collection at Hardwick House, 
Bury St. Edmunds. On discovering the original home 
of these windows, he generously undertook to restore the 
glass at his death. By his will the Rector and Church- 
wardens received back, nearly two hundred years later, 
the windows which should never have left their original 
home. 

The task of rearranging the glass was carried out 
under the supervision of Mr. Tower, of Westminster 
Abbey. The late John Le Couteur published a description 
of these ancient panels which makes it clear that Walpole 
was quite wrong in suggesting that the central figures 
were Henry III and Queen Eleanor. John Le Couteur had 
many opportunities of discussing this glass with experts 
and there was a consensus of opinion that the two figures 
represent Christ and His Virgin Mother. 
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A B 

1 2 1 2 
3 3 
4 4 

5 6 5 6 


A diagram key giving Le Couteur’s identifications has been 
placed on the wall by the windows for the help of visitors. The 
subjects with their approximate dates are added here. 


Al, St. Laurence with his gridiron (c. 1375). 

A2. A bishop with pastoral staff (c. 1375). 

A3. St. Thomas with spear (c. 1440). 

A4. The Blessed Virgin Mary enthroned (c. 1385). 

A5. The Annunciation. 

A6. An aie. holding sword and book, probably St. Paul 
(c. 1410 

Bl. St. Zita of Lucca, patron saint of aor Al (c. 1470). 

B2. A winged and feathered angel (c. 1430). 

B3. St. Matthias, with a sword in ae of his more usual 
emblem of halberd (c. 1440). 

B4. Our Lord blessing the newly-crowned Virgin (c. 1385). 

B5. St. Peter with the keys (c. 1440). 

B6. St. Andrew with his Saltire cross (c. 1440). 


These panels are set in the middle of the three windows on the 
north side. The windows are each of two lights, square headed with 
labels and tracery of Kentish type. The Walpole windows were 
replaced on St. Peter’s Day, 1921. 


CHAPTER V 
VICTORIAN RESTORATIONS 


A GREAT NUMBER Of critical things have been said about 
those architects who, in the middle and late 19th century, 
attempted to restore neglected parish churches or to 
enlarge them where made necessary by sudden increases 
in the population. That there is considerable justification 
for such criticism in many cases can hardly be denied. 
Even where the greatest care is taken and the highest 
architectural standards followed, there will always be 
some aggrieved parishioners who deplore change. In most 
cases there has to be some element of compromise 
between trying to retain the historic inheritance of the 
past and meeting the spiritual needs of the present and 
the future. 
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There were those who spoke of ‘“‘wanton destruction” 
when St. Peter’s Church was enlarged in 1878. Others 
spoke of their much-loved Parish Church being “handed 
over to the tender mercy of Mr. Butterfield”. It is very 
much open to question whether the architectural loss 
involved in any way outweighed the pastoral gains. 
The ugly galleries on three sides of the Church with their 
dormer windows and high pews, had been introduced 
in the 18th century as a temporary feature to increase the 
seating, but had remained for more than one hundred 
years. It was surely all to the good that these should be 
swept away and the south aisle enlarged and the chancel 
extended at the same time. 


The need for enlarging the church had been talked of 
for a very long time, but when Canon L. S. Clarke was 
appointed Rector his very first act was to call in Mr. 
Butterfield as architect to preserve and enlarge the 
building. An extensive scheme was prepared which 
included the widening and lengthening of the south aisle, 
the addition of two new bays to the nave, moving the 
chancel arch to be level with the east end of the chantry 
chapel, the extension of the chancel about 23 feet east- 
ward, and the renewal of the battlements of the tower 
carrying them 2 feet higher. A good deal of strengthening 
of the foundations was done at the same time. 


Some interesting features were revealed when wall 

plaster had been removed from some of the walls: 

(a) Two lines of irregular rubble and ashlar work 
marking plainly the junction in the old Saxon 
Church of the north and east walls. 

(b) A small painted figure of an evangelist was found 
under the whitewash on the splay of one of the 
lancet windows on the chancel north wall. 

(c) An interesting fresco was discovered on the north- 
west wall. Unfortunately neither of these paintings 
could be preserved. 

(d) The Celtic stone of the 8th century (already 
referred to) was found under the west end of the 
south aisle by the pillar. This stone, probably the 
oldest Christian carving in Sussex (says P. M. 


\ 
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Johnston), has an irregular interlacing cable 
pattern of serpents and battle-axe crosses. 

(e) A large monumental slab of sandstone with a 
floreated cross was discovered under the surface 
in the north aisle and is said to be from the tomb 
of a Crusader. A stone of somewhat similar 
character marks the resting place of Stephen 
Langton in Canterbury Cathedral. 


These two last-named slabs have both been mounted in 
the tower on the south and north walls respectively. 


CHAPTER: -VI 
ST. RICHARD AND THE MURAL 


WE HAVE ALREADY SEEN that the Manor of Bexhill, 
accorded to the Bishops of Selsey by right of grant, was 
seized by Duke William and awarded to Robert, Count 
of Eu, as part of the spoils of conquest. In 1148 John, 
his successor, returned the Manor to Hilary, Bishop of 
Chichester, and for four hundred years it remained the 
East Sussex home of the Bishop until once again it was 
stolen by a royal hand. 

Communications were not easy in those far-off days. 
The Bishop would have to travel on horseback for 
institutions, confirmations and all the other pastoral 
concerns of his high office. The modern short apron- 
cassock and gaiters, which are the recognised episcopal 
garb today, are relics of the time when bishops lived in 
the saddle. In this diocese the Bishop had his West 
Sussex home, the Palace at Chichester; his mid-Sussex 
home at Amberley Castle, now a private residence; and 
his East Sussex home at the Manor House, Bexhill. 
There has therefore been an inevitably close link between 
the Bishops of the 12th to the 16th centuries and the 
Parish Church of Bexhill. 

This Diocese of Chichester has been blessed with many 
notable Fathers in God. Unquestionably the greatest of 
all our Bishops was St. Richard de Wych, the ploughboy 
from Worcester. His was a brief episcopate of only eight 
years.yet he has left his mark not only on Sussex 
and its Church life but on the life of England. Alick 
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Bouquet, in his History of the Diocese, says that the story 
of St. Richard is an illustration of at least three things: 
first, that it was possible, even seven hundred years ago, 
for a boy to rise from the plough to become Chancellor 
of a university and a Bishop; also, that even a poor lad 
in those days might go, not to one university only, but to 
several (St. Richard studied at Oxford, Paris and 
Bologna); and thirdly, that Christians knew a good man 
when they saw him. 


Richard was born in 1197 at Droitwich. Early on he 
turned from the plough to learning and in spite of poverty 
and hardship went to Oxford. This was followed by 
further study abroad. After some years in the priesthood 
he was called to be Bishop of Chichester. But the King 
was displeased at his appointment and excluded him 
from his see. Once more Richard was homeless and 
penniless. He made his home with Simon of Tarring, 
near Worthing, and, using this as a centre, travelled on 
foot all over his diocese until the King relented. 


In ecclesiastical art he is often depicted with two 
symbols. The first is a fig tree, a reminder of his life 
at Tarring where it is said that the fig tree he cultivated 
remained to be seen for many centuries afterwards. 
The second is a chalice, to indicate not only that he put 
first in his own life the Sacrament of Holy Communion 
and taught that all his flock snould do the same, but 
also to indicate the supervision he exercised over his 
clergy in the administration of the Sacrament, laying 
down strict rules about the vessels and vestments they 
were to use. 


There can be no question that, once the King had 
permitted him to enjoy the revenues and houses which 
belonged to the see, St. Richard many times stayed at 
the Manor House in Bexhill and would quite naturally 
have preached and ministered at St. Peter’s. In Holy 
Week in the year 1253 he moved on from East Sussex 
to Dover, but was taken ill on the journey and died on 
Good Friday, April 3rd. The whole diocese mourned 
him. Long before the Church canonised him he was 
regarded as a saint. Nine years after his death he was 
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canonised, and on June 16th, 1276, amid scenes of great 
rejoicing, his body was translated and laid to rest in a 
shrine behind the High Altar of the Cathedral he loved 
so well. In the presence of the King himself and a great 
congregation the Archbishop of Canterbury took the 
service. It is this day—June 16th—which we keep as 
St. Richard’s Day, since it would not be fitting to com- 
memorate him on Good Friday. Many of the people of 
Bexhill shared in the great Rally held in June, 1953, to 
commemorate St. Richard’s 700th anniversary. 


Because of this close connection between the Bishop 
and Bexhill it is not surprising that our great modern 
mural painting should depict St. Richard and his fig tree. 
When Alan Sorrell was invited to carry out this work in 
1951, the site he chose for the mural was over the end 
arch in the north-east corner of the nave. On one side he 
has painted St. Peter and St. Paul, the two great apostles 
of the New Testament, and on the other St. Wilfrid and 
St. Richard, the two great Shepherds of the Church in 
Sussex. The saints are connected by a curved frieze of 
angels and there is an excellent representation of the 
Norman tower of the Parish Church. Mr. Guy Roddon, 
in an article on modern mural paintings in Volume 29 of 
the now defunct Sussex County Magazine, has this to 
say about Alan Sorrell’s achievement: 


“The angels have that charm, somewhat melancholy, 
perhaps sentimental, yet never cloying, that is often found 
in Filippo Lippi and other Florentines. In fact the flavour 
of this mural is Florentine. It is one of the least experi- 
mental: it does not dominate the church as some of the 
others do, and one may even have to look for it; yet to | 
me it is one of the most moving of the various murals 
under review. Technically it is treated very much in a 
Florentine way, with its sound draughtsmanship and 
nervous linear realisation of forms and their position 
in space. It is a three-dimensional mural and yet it 
remains flat on the wall, not carving too many holes in it. 
There is an agreeable balance between line and tone. 
The figure of St. Richard strongly recalls a bishop at the 
foot of the cross in Fra Angelico’s great crucifixion mural 
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in the chapter house of St. Marco, Florence. Alan Sorrell’s 
mural may be unspectacular, but it has a spirituality 
about it which I find convincing.” 

Not everybody likes murals and certainly not every- 
body will like the Bexhill mural at first sight. But to live 
with it is to love it, not only for its own sake but as a 
daily reminder of that link which we have with the 
greatest of our Sussex saints. 


CHAPTER VII 
REGISTERS AND PLATE 


PARISH REGISTERS were first begun in 1538. Three years 
earlier Henry VIII had appointed Thomas Cromwell 
as Vicar General. Cromwell, son of a blacksmith, had 
soldiered in the Low Countries. Returning to England, 
he had been taken into the service of Cardinal Wolsey 
and on the latter’s downfall had been taken into favour 
by the King. In 1538 Thomas Cromwell issued orders 
that a book and a coffer with two locks were to be pro- 
vided in every parish and that every Sunday the parish 
priest, in the presence of his wardens, was to make a 
record of all baptisms, marriages and burials which had 
taken place in the preceding week. 


The clergy have never taken kindly to form-filling 
in any generation and there was considerable opposition 
to Cromwell’s instruction and a good deal of rejoicing 
when a few years later he fell from royal favour. Many 
considered that the new order would prove a new device 
for tax raising, and in many places the keeping of registers 
was not very well carried out. In 1563 only strong clerical 
opposition prevented Parliament from creating a central 
registry for all records. Three centuries were to elapse 
before Somerset House became the office of the Registrar 
General. 

In the province of Canterbury in the year 1597 the 
clergy were ordered to make annual returns to their 
diocesan bishop. These returns, called Bishops’ Tran- 
scripts, are thus of very great value where original 
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registers have been destroyed. Bexhill parish registers 
begin in 1558, just over four centuries ago. That the first 
part of our earliest register is a transcript made by the 
then Rector, Dr. Pye, from original manuscript papers 
kept by him, is made plain from an entry written by him 
at the beginning of the book: 


“This Register was faithfully compiled out of the 
scattring papers before time used according to the con- 
stitution Provinciall made 1597, by Thomas Pye, then 
Vicar of Bexhill, Doctor of Diuinitie, the Originalles 
being accordingly delivered into the Comissaries Office 
at Lewes. In which yeare the said T. Pye repayred the 
chauntry chappel on the north side of the chauncel & 
turned it into a Schole-house.” 


The two earliest registers are written on parchment, 
and contain entries of the baptisms, marriages and 
burials, intermixed as they took place, together with 
other interesting notes, amongst which may be mentioned 
the following: 


“March the 11th daye 1654. Then received a Deed, 
datted the 14th daye of Decemb, 1647, of a Craft that 
was bought of Mrs. Joane Alfray, by Goodhard Easton, 
of Bexhill which deed was left in John Filford’s hands of 
Battell, Recevd by the Church-wardens and overseeres 
of the said. J.F.” (Note added in another hand.) “I 
suspect this Receipt to have reference to the Church 
lands.—J.A.” (This is almost certainly John Atkinson, 
curate of Bexhill from 1766 to 1775.) 


““Memorand that from ye Church-yard gate of Bexhill 
along Bulverhide House so through ye suberb to ye 
Markett-Place of Hastings is five miles and an halfe, as 
it appeared by measure made January ye 21st Anno, 
1666.” 


“1666, This day (viz. March ye 10th, being Lds Day) 
there was no going to Church, either here or in any of 
ye neighbouring Parishes, by reason of ye abundance of 
Snow that fell ye weeke before, wch being something 
remarkable for ye time of yeare was thought fit to be 
here inserted.” 
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(The last two extracts are in the handwriting of Thomas 
Delves, Vicar of Bexhill from 1661 to 1677.) 

The registers also remind us of the time when it 
was compulsory that all deceased persons should be 
buried in woollen shrouds, which it was thought would 
revive the woollen industry in the country. Witness the 
following entries:— 


“August 1678—The names those persons that have 
been buried since the Act for the burying in woolen.” 


*1679—17th April, Mary, daughter of Robt & Mary 
Colbarn was buried, but no affidavit brought me yt she 
was buried in woollen in eight dayes, whereof I gave a 
certificate to Thos. Grover, one of ye overseers on ye 
25th April.” 

In these modern times, when most people live far 
beyond the Psalmist’s allotted span of three score years 
and ten, it makes solemn reading to find year after year 
in the registers the frequent deaths of babies and little 
children and young mothers as well as men in the prime 
of life. Among these last special mention should be made 
of the many young lads from Prussia serving with the 
mercenary forces here in Sussex at the time of Napoleon’s 
expected invasion of our shores. They were stationed at 
the barracks in Bexhill (still remembered in Barrack 
Hall and Barrack Road). There was much sickness 
among them and the German names of all too many of 
them have the pages of our register as their only mem- 
orial. Still today inquiries about them come from their 
kinsfolk, even from behind the Iron Curtain. 

The books of Churchwarden’s accounts, documents 
relating to the Overseers of the Parish and other Vestry 
books were deposited with the Town Council during 
the Second World War. It is much to be hoped that, 
at some future date, a transcript of these important 
documents may be made and preserved in the Vestry 
for inspection by those interested in such records. 


CHURCH PLATE 


THE STATUTES of St. Richard in the 13th century required 
that the sacred vessels of the churches in his diocese 
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should be of gold or silver. Such records as exist indicate 
how numerous and how valuable were the sacred vessels 
of the churches of Sussex before, in 1536, the great 
process of confiscation began and the Church was robbed 
of so many of her treasures. This is the reason why so 
few of our churches have pre-Reformation communion 
plate. The Bexhill Chalice, bequeathed to St. Peter’s 
Church by Bishop William Rede in 1385, naturally 
disappeared in the great confiscation. Indeed, fortunate 
is the parish which can claim to have even an Elizabethan 
chalice. Most parochial communion plate is barely two 
centuries old. In the last hundred years the influence and 
enthusiasm of the Tractarians and their successors have 
left their mark on parish life. Regular weekly, and in 
many places daily, Communion has replaced the con- 
ventional three times a year under William and Mary. 
Much modern communion plate has been given by 
generous and devout Church people during this period 
and, for the most part, it is marked by beauty, dignity 
and craftsmanship. 


Here at St. Peter’s we owe our most historic piece 
of plate to the generosity of Thomas Milner, Rector of 
the Parish, 1685-1722. By his will he left £30, a large sum 
in those days, to provide a flagon and paten of silver 
for the church. These have been in use ever since. The 
clause in his will, dated September 5th, 1721, is of 
particular interest: 


Item, I give and bequeath the sum of £30 to be laid 
out by my Executors in buying a silver Flaggon that 
will contain two quarts of wine and a silver paten for 
the bread (if I have not bought and given the same 
before my death) and I humbly desire that they may be 
dedicated to the service of Almighty God and used in 
the Parish Church of Bexhill at the celebration of the 
Holy Sacrament of the Supper of our Lord and my 
mind and will is that upon the said Silver Flaggon and 
Silver Paten that which here followeth be engraven 
with my coat of arms, “This was given to the Parish 
Church of Bexhill by Mr. Thomas Milner, Vicar’. 


Couchman, in his Sussex Church Plate, provides the 
following details: 
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ie 


11. 
12. 


A Paten of Silver. Weight, 8 oz. 12 dwts.; hall-marks for 
year 1723; maker’s mark W.D. (probably William Darker- . 
att). A dished plate on a foot with ogee moulding on the 
edge, inscribed underneath in accordance with the will of 
Thomas Milner (see above). There is also the weight 8.15. 
The Milner coat of arms is engraved in the centre, being “‘a 
bend (argent) between the six crosslets fitchy (gules).”’ 
A Flagon of Silver. Height, 124 inches; weight, about 66 oz. 
10 dwts.; maker’s mark W.D., same.as paten. The maker’s 
mark is stamped four times, there is no date letter; the 
flagon, however, belongs to the same year as the paten, 
namely, 1723. It has a straight-sided body with very large 
hinged lid, thumb-piece, scroll handle and very large foot, 
7% inches in diameter, underneath which is marked ‘66.17’, 
the original weight of the flagon. On the front of the body is 
the same inscription and coat of arms as on the paten. 
Note.—It is clear from the difference in the weight 
measurements that there has been considerable wear during 
more than two hundred years of use. 
Communion Cup of silver, height 73 inches: weight 12 ozs. 
hall marks for year 1775; maker’s mark J.L. (probably John 
Lambe). A tulip shaped bowl with round stem and foot. 
A Paten Cover to match No. 3. 44 inches in diameter and 
1} inches in height; weight, 4 oz. 10 dwts.; hall-mark same 
as cup. A small flat plate on a foot with narrow edge and 
vertical depression. 
A Chalice of Silver. Height, 8} inches; weight, 13 oz. 5 dwts.; 
hall-marks for year 1887. A semi-spherical bowl, hexagonal 
stem, large knob and sexfoil foot, inscribed underneath 
“St. Peter’s Church, Bexhill, 1888”. 
A Paten of Silver. Diameter, 64 inches; weight, 5 oz.; hall- 
marks for year 1874. A plain paten with circular depression, 
inscribed underneath same as chalice (No. 5). 
A Flagon of Silver. Height, 11 inches; hall-marks for year 
1886. A ewer-shaped vessel with hinged lid and scroll handle, 
inscribed underneath same as chalice (No. 5). Approximate 
weight, 26 oz. Inscribed ‘‘Glory be to God on High”. 
A Chalice of Silver. Approximate weight, 21 oz.; marked 
P.D. 183. 
A Chalice of Silver. Approximate weight, 28 oz. Set with 
precious stones. Date 1911. Inscribed ‘“‘A.M.D.G. and in 
read of Alice C. Miller entered into rest 28th Oct. 
A Salver of Silver with three feet projecting, for use as a 
paten. Weight, 17 oz. Inscribed “1906 from J. and L”. 
A Paten of Silver. Weight, 7 oz. Date 1913. Inscribed “IHS. 
Ps.CXVI vv 11.12.15 A.M.D.G.” 
A Flagon of Silver and Crystal Glass. Inscribed ‘‘The Parish 
Church, Bexhill, St. Peter’s, 1937”. 


A Ciborium of Silver, Marked C.K. 1918, Approximate 
weight, 20 oz. Inscribed ‘‘A.M.D.G. A thankoffering E.H. 
and K.H. Easter 1919”. 
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14. Chalice inscribed: “A.M.D.G. and in loving memory of 
Frederick Stanley Waldegrave. Entered into Rest 24th 
August 1961’’ 

15. A Ciborium of Silver. inscribed : “In Memoriam - Dorothy 
Heathcote 1888-1967" 


The Church also possesses several modern silver pyxes, wafer bread 
boxes and alms dishes. In 1946 the then Verger and Parish Clerk, 
Mr. Frederick Smith, presented to St. Peter’s as a memorial to his 
wife a very beautiful lavabo bowl of silver-plated hand-wrought 
copper with interlaced flanges at the rim. 


CHAPTER VIII 
BELLS AND STAINED GLASS 


A FULL PEAL of eight bells hangs in the belfry. The two 
oldest are the Vth and VIth, both from an earlier peal of 
six only. The former was recast in 1769. The largest bell 
is the tenor, weighing more than 12 cwt. During the 
ringing which celebrated the homecoming of Queen 
Elizabeth If from her Commonwealth tour, this bell 
cracked and had to be recast in 1955 at the Whitechapel 
Bell Foundry. 


Prior to 1769 the Church had a peal of four bells 
only. In the Parish Register for that date, the then curate, 
John Atkinson, has entered the inscriptions which each 
bears: 

1. Edmund Giles Bell founder. 

Thomas Persue John Smith Churchwardens 
Bexhil 1595. 

2. Maria. 

3. Habeo nomen Michaelis missi de Coelis. 

4. Post Te Clarior aetherae trahe devotos Tibi. 


These inscriptions must have disappeared when 
recasting took place in 1769. Of the present bells, six 
were fully described in Volume XVI of Sussex Archaeo- 
logical Collections. 


Details of weights and inscriptions of the existing peal 
of eight bells are here set out: 


Tenor. Weight, 12cwt.1qtr. Note, F sharp. Inscribed‘‘Revd. Henry 
Lushington, D.D., Vicar, Arthur Brook and John Wood, 
Churchwardens. Lester, Pack and Chapman, fecit 1769.” 
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This bell was badly cracked and had to be recast in 
1955 by Mears and Stainbank of the Whitechapel 
Foundry. They added the following inscription: ‘Recast 
1955. Clifford Earwaker, B.A., Rector, Eric Bratt and 
Colin Nicol, Churchwardens”’. 


Vilth, Weight, 9 cwt. 2 qr. 24 lb. Note, G sharp. Inscribed 
“G. Mears & Co., Founders, 1865’’. 


Vith. Weight, 7 cwt. 3 qr. 20 lb. Note, A sharp. This was one 
of the old peal of six (1769) and was recast. Inscribed 
‘Mears and Stainbank, Founders, London, 1867’. 


Vth. Weight, 6 cwt. 3 qr. 7 lb. Note, B. Inscribed ‘‘Lester 
Pack and Chapman of London, fecit 1769”. 


Vth. Weight, 6 cwt. 7 Ib. Note, C sharp. Originally cast 1769. 
Recast by Mears and Stainbank, Whitechapel Foundry, 
London. “Rev. W. Leighton Grane, Rector 1892.” 


Illrd. Weight, 5 cwt. 1 qtr. 21 lb. Note, D sharp. Inscribed 
“Although I am both light and small, I will be heard 
above you all’’. 


* two remaining bells, making a full peal of eight, were added 
in 1892: 


IInd. Weight, 4 cwt. 1 qtr. 10 lb. Note, E sharp. Inscribed 
“The gift of F. Michael Wallis, M.R.C.S., C.C., Church- 
warden. Easter, 1892”. 


Treble. Weight, 4 cwt. 10 lb. Note, F sharp. Inscribed ‘In 
memory of Frederick Wallis, M.B. Born 1815. Died 
1892”. 


THE WINDOWS 


MENTION has already been made in an earlier chapter of 
the strange vicissitudes through which our ancient 
glass passed. Something must, however, be said about 
the other stained glass windows to be seen in the Church. 


After the First World War the windows in the Chantry 
Chapel were replaced by four commemorative panels 
forming, with the oak roll of honour, the Parish War 
Memorial. These panels were designed by Philip Cole of 
Winchelsea, who followed the style of mediaeval mosaic. 
Opinion is divided as to how far such a riot of colour is 
successful in so confined a space. One practical dis- 
advantage is that the windows have made the Chapel 
unnecessarily dark and a future generation may feel it 
right to remove the mosaic surrounds and retain only 
the four central figures with clear glass to frame them. 
The figures represent the patron saints of the Allies: 


1. St. Denys, Archbishop of Paris (October 9th, 
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A.D. 250), clad in episcopal vestments and carrying 
in his hand his own head to symbolise his martyr- 
dom. This is unquestionably the finest of the four 
windows. 

2. St. George (April 23rd, A.D. 363), patron saint of 
England. Just as in the former window the blue 
background represents fortitude and perseverance, 
so here the red typifies sacrifice and strength. 

3. St. Michael (September 29th). This is the least 
satisfactory of the figures, the treatment of the 
head tending to make the saint less virile than is 
traditional. The background of green, the colour 
of growth, here symbolises Hope. 

4. St. Anthony of Padua (June 13th, A.D. 1231). He is 
clad in the garb of a friar and carries the Holy 
Child. The gold here symbolises Victory. This 
figure was badly damaged by a stone and the head 
had to be replaced. This was done in 1956 at a 
time when a most generous and anonymous donor 
was re-leading most of the stained glass windows 
of the church at a cost of £400. 


Other windows in the Church are: 


LADY CHAPEL 

East: St. Richard and St. Wilfrid with the chalice and 
the fish which are their respective traditional emblems. 

South: St. Luke and St. Michael. The former, the 
beloved physician, was clearly chosen because this 
window serves as part of the memorial to Dr. F. M. 
Wallis, for many years Churchwarden. St. Michael bears 
on his banner the letters IC XC NIKA, ‘‘Jesus Christ 
conquers”. The Greek Orthodox Church stamps these 


letters on the Communion Bread, to remind the people 
of that strength which comes through Communion to 
enable them to conquer evil. 


SOUTH AISLE 

St. Peter walking on the Water. This window was given 
in memory of James Russell, Rector’s Warden 1898-1917. 

The Risen Christ appears to Mary Magdalen. This 
window was given in memory of Alice Caroline Miller of 
St. Bernard’s School. 

Virgin and Child with Guardian Angel. Given by the 
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boys of the Beacon School in memory of Dora Percy 
Clayton Heslop. This is the work of Percy Bacon and is 
an excellent example of modern craftsmanship. 

The Good Shepherd. This window was transferred from 
its original place in the Chantry Chapel. It formed 
(together with the Village Clock) the Jubilee gift of the 
parish in 1887. The three lights give the figure of our 
Lord as the Good Shepherd illustrating verses from the 
23rd Psalm. 


THE THREE SAINTS 

This window in the south-west corner of the Church 

contains the figures of: 

1. St. John. Notice the serpent in the chalice, said to 
symbolise Domitian’s attempt to poison the 
Apostle. The lower panel represents the Angel 
delivering the Revelation. 

2. St. Peter, bearing his keys and with (in the lower 
panel) an illustration of his call at the lakeside. 

3. St. James. Notice his Latin name—Jacobus. The 
lower panel pictures his martyrdom. 

These three windows were given in memory of George 

Henry Wathen and Canon H. W. Simpson, and by 
Canon Clarke. 


THE TOWER WINDOW 

This fine west window by Burlison and Grylls has 
as its appropriate subject ‘‘Christ blessing the children’. 
It looks down on all those who gather round the font 
for baptisms and was the gift of Colonel Perreau in 1890. 


THE NortH-EAst WINDOW 

This little panel in the north-east corner of the north 
aisle was presented by the children of the parish in 1908. 
It is the work of Mr. Reynolds and illustrates St. Nicolas 
whose name is remembered by all children as Santa 
Claus. In his hands he bears his three golden gifts. Also 
given by the children was a triptych of the Nativity, 
which was later moved from this wall to the south wall of 
the Tower. 


THE East WINDOW 

The three lancet windows at the east end of the chancel 
are by Clayton and Bell (1881) and were given by Arthur 
Witherby of Lee in Kent. The subject is our Lord in 
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Glory, adored by the worshipping Church and the hosts 
of Heaven. Represented in the separate panels are Angels, 
Prophets, Apostles, Martyrs, Confessors and Fathers of 
the Church. 

1. In the centre light is Christ enthroned and beneath 
His feet are the four living creatures, the emblems of the 
four evangelists; the figures beneath these emblems 
signify the Seraphim, the lowest head representing St. 
Gabriel. 

2. In the light on the left the upper section has an 
Angel. Immediately below are St. Matthew, St. Philip, 
St. James the Less, under whom are St. James the Great, 
St. Peter and St. John, these six Apostles making one 
group. The middle section is occupied with the Prophets 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel and Isaiah, these make another 
group; while the lower compartment has St. Stephen, 
St. Paul, St. Lawrence and St. John the Baptist. 

3. The light on the right shows an Angel at the head 
of the window; below the Angel are the Apostles St. 
Bartholomew, St. Matthias, St. Andrew and, in a lower 
line, St. Simon, St. Jude and St. Thomas. The centre part 
has St. Augustine,the Venerable Bede, St. Athanasius, 
St. Ambrose, all Fathers of the Church; whilst at the 
bottom of the light are St. Catherine, St. Edward the 
Confessor, St. Alban, St. Lucy. 


THE ANGEL WINDOW 

Tucked away in the south-east corner of the Sanctuary, 
and therefore only rarely seen by visitors, is a lovely 
little window by Powell, given by Canon Grane as part 
of the memorial to his father. It represents the Angels at 
worship, ever offering before the throne of God the great 
Ter-Sanctus—‘‘Holy, Holy, Holy’’—a constant reminder 
of the holiness of God and of the divine mystery of the 
Trinity. 


CHAPTER Ix 
ORNAMENTS AND MEMORIALS 


THE BARREL-ORGAN 

Very few barrel-organs remain in this county. During 
the period of the Commonwealth the Puritan dislike of 
music led to the prohibition by law of organs in churches 
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and many old barrel-organs were destroyed. Only four 
others are known in Sussex apart from the one here at 
St. Peter’s. They are to be found at Brightling, Parham, 
Udimore and Piddinghoe. 


A full description of them, with illustrations, was 
contributed to the Sussex County Magazine (Vol. 29) by 
Christopher Wenlock. He has this to say about the 
barrel-organ in St. Peter’s Church: ‘‘Though similar in 
appearance to the Parham organ, it is apparently much 
older. It is in only fair condition. The case is of mahogany 
with a compartment below for the storage of the barrels; 
while that above contains the pipes, both metal and 
wood, with a space for the barrels. These were inserted 
through a doorway on the left of the instrument, the 
handle turning the barrels being on the right. There were 
originally four barrels, or drums, of which only one now 
remains. A list of the tunes, beneath the lid, gives eight 
tunes to each barrel, three sacred (psalms, chants and 
hymns), and the fourth secular (for voluntaries). Among 
the sacred tunes are Mount Ephraim, Mansfield, Miles 
Lane, Bedford and Morning and Evening Hymn; and 
among the secular Alice Grey, Troubadour and Hunts- 
man’s Chorus. There seems to be no record of the age of 
the organ, or the date of its introduction into the Church; 
but it was in use before the installation of the first manual 
organ in 1881. In the Sussex Archaeological Collections 
(Vol. LITT) there is a photograph of the west end of 
the Church, showing the gallery, before its removal, as it 
was in 1878; and, as far as one can see, the barrel-organ 
is situated in the centre against the west wall, where it 
aided the choir in leading the congregational singing.” 


Mr. Wenlock is of the opinion that the St. Peter’s 
barrel-organ could be made to function again and is of 
sufficient historic importancé to warrant the effort. 


THE REREDOS 

This carving, though of no great age, is an excellent 
piece of craftsmanship. The central panel pictures our 
Ascended Lord in the act of blessing and on each side 
attendant Angels. The unusual pattern of the central 
oval frame and the Figure are so similar to the original 
reredos in Rye Parish Church (now removed to the west 
end) as to suggest the hand of the same carver. The St. 
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Peter’s reredos has at its base a panel depicting the Last 
Supper, and its design clearly owes much of its inspiration 
to both Leonardo da Vinci and Giotto. Several points are 
worthy of mention. It will be seen that Judas Iscariot, 
who holds the money bag, in getting up from the table to 
go out and betray our Lord, has knocked over the salt. 
It is surprising how often people follow superstitious 
customs without realising that so many of them have a 
religious significance. Here there are thirteen at table and 
one a traitor and he is the one unlucky enough to spill the 
salt. Many mediaeval artists and craftsmen have worked 
this theme into their designs. The panel is supported on 
each side by carved figures of St. Peter, that on the north 
with his keys and that on the south (a splendid piece of 
work) depicts him weeping bitterly after his denial. 


A word must be said about the four carved emblems 
in the corners of the ‘‘Ascended Christ” panel since they 
are also to be found in the stained glass window above. 
In Ezekiel 1.10 we read: ‘‘As for the likeness of their 
faces, they four had the face of a man, and the face of a 
lion, on the right side; and they four had the face of an ox 
on the left side; they four also had the face of an eagle’’. 
The prophet’s vision is also reproduced in St. John’s 
Revelation IV.7. At what period these four mysterious 
creatures were first adopted as significant emblems of the 
Four Evangelists is not clear, but by the 8th century they 
had become almost universal in Christian art. Many 
Sussex Churches contain them, but it is unusual to find 
them repeated twice in the same Sanctuary as here at 
Bexhill. The face of a man is given as St. Matthew’s 
emblem because his gospel stresses the human nature of 
our Incarnate Saviour. To St. Mark is given the lion 
because he sets forth the royal dignity of Christ. St. Luke 
has the ox because he dwells on the priesthood of Christ, 
the ox being the symbol of sacrifice. St. John, whose 
fourth gospel soars upwards to mystical heights, has as 
his symbol the eagle as an emblem of the highest in- 
spiration. 


THE ROOD AND THE SCREENS 


The beautiful carved oak screens were presented by 
Canon Grane (Rector, 1889-1900) as a memorial to his 
father, William James Grane, who died December 2nd, 
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1891. The general theme of the carving is Worship. The. 
Chancel Screen shows Angels at worship and bears also 
the emblems of our Lord’s Cross and Passion; while the 
south screen, i.e., of the Lady Chapel, depicts the worship 
of the world of nature, the lattice work bearing birds at 
song. The screen is surmounted by shields bearing 
musical instruments of the Old Testament. 


Above the Chancel screen is the modern Rood with the 
supporting figures of the Blessed Virgin and St. John. 
This is the work of the late Martin Travers and was 
presented to the Church in 1948. The central figure of 
Our Lord was given as a memorial to Canon H. W. 
Maycock (Rector, 1915-34); the figure of Our Lady was 
given in memory of Miss Rozalie Hatten; while that of 
St. John is a memorial to another faithful Church worker, 
Miss Ethel Thompson. 


THE PULPIT 


Was presented to the church as a memorial to Arch- 
deacon Churton. This truly magnificent carving is one 
of the finest pieces of craftsmanship in Sussex. The figures 
represent Our Lord as the Good Shepherd, St. Paul and 
St. Peter (bearing his keys and holding a model of the 
Parish Church), together with the two Sussex saints, 
St. Richard and St. Wilfrid. 


SANCTUARY MURALS 


These have begun to show signs of fading in the last 
20 years. On the north side are six large bold Scriptural 
characters. The first three are figures from the Old 
Testament, Moses, Aaron and David; while the second 
three are martyrs of the New Testament, St. John the 
Baptist, Stephen and St. Peter. On the south side is a 
large tableau of the Incarnation supported on the right 
by the shepherds and on the left by the wise men. 


THE SUNDIAL 


Although no longer part of the church fabric, mention 
must be made of this, if only to preserve some record of a 
past feature of the church which is rapidly in danger of 
disappearing. In the year 1599 Dr. Pye strengthened the 
south side of the church with a strong stone buttress 
in which he inserted the sundial. He added his own name 
together with the initials of his churchwardens “‘A.F., 
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S.M.” At the time of Butterfield’s restoration the stone 
with its sundial were removed and placed on an old stone 
block close to the east side of the pathway leading from 
the lychgate to the south porch. Unhappily age and 
weather have conspired to cause rapid decay of the stone 
and it would seem that this Elizabethan feature will soon 
be gone. 


THE FONT 


The original font of the church became so old and 
worn that it began to disintegrate towards the end of 
the 19th century. Butterfield, who restored the church 
in 1878, made drawings of the old font before it was 
demolished and had an exact reproduction made in 
marble. The bowl is octagonal with pointed arches and 
is supported on a circular base by five pillars. Surmount- 
ing it is a well-carved font cover, the theme of which is 
“the water of regeneration”. Clearly the craftsman 
enjoyed himself, for a careful search will reveal fish and 
frogs also in the carving. The Guide Book issued in 
Archdeacon Churton’s day made the assertion that there 
is a yet older font still in existence which possibly 
belonged to the Norman church. Careful search and 
enquiry has brought no trace of this to light. 


THE ORGAN 


As has already been indicated earlier in this chapter, 
the barrel-organ seems to have been the first musical 
instrument in this Church. It was removed when Canon 
Clarke introduced the first manual organ between 1879 
and 1881. This was later sold to Westham Church in 
1892 and a larger three-manual instrument was sub- 
scribed for by the congregation. The fine carved organ 
case was given by Canon Grane’s mother and this new 
organ was placed in what is now the Lady Chapel. It 
remained there until a special organ chamber was 
erected between the Chantry Chapel and the Vestry in 
1907. This involved moving the east window of the 
Chapel. For 40 years the organ remained in this position 
with the keyboard and stops attached to the instrument. 
During Canon Bell’s incumbency the console was 
removed to the other side of the Chancel and a remote 
electric action installed, thus enabling the organist to 
have greater control of both choir and instrument. 
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THE SANCTUARY RAIL 


These fine wrought iron brass-capped rails were the 
gift of Canon Grane and were dedicated on All Saints’ 
Day, 1892. In 1953 matching gates were added as a 
memorial to Canon Godfrey Bell and a tablet recording 
this is placed on the south wall above the end of the rail. 


MEMORIAL TABLETS IN THE CHURCH 


SOUTH-WEST AISLE 


1 


Neare this place lyeth the body of RICHARD ALFRAY of 
Bexhill in the Couty of Sussex, Gent: who dyed at Battell 
the 17th of Aprill 1698 in the 23rd year of his age Mors 
Omnisus CoMMUNIS. iS 
Sacred to the memory of The Venble. THomMas BIRCH 
D.C.L. Archdeacon of Lewes, Vicar of Bexhill. Thirty-four 
years Dean of Battle. Eldest son of the Revd. Thomas Birch 
Rector of South Thoresby, Lincolnshire. He departed this 
life 1840 Aged 74. 


NORTH-WEST AISLE 


Ay) 


To the memory of The Reverend Mr. THomas DeLves, Mr 
of Arts, late Vicar of this Church, for the space of twentie 
yeares, and upwards, who was a man of sound learning, 
much piety, Prudence, Charity and Hospitallitie and of 
unwearied Diligence in the worke of the Ministry. He 
finished his course, the 22nd Day of March, in the yeare of 
the Lorp 1677, and of his age 46. 

This monument was errected at the charge of his Vncle 
Nicholas Delves Esq late Alderman of London and a 
member of the Worshipfull Company of MARCHANT 
TAYLORS. 


Sacred to the beloved memory of GILLERY PIGOTT esq: 
second son of Gillery Pigott esq. late of Great James Street, 
Bedford Row and formerly an eminent merchant of the city 
of LonpDon, great grandson of Isabella, heiress of Thomas 
Gillen of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, esq. A Colonel in the 
Army in the reign of King William was married September 
the 3rd 1794 to Charlotte daughter of John Archer esq. and 
the Right Honourable Lapy Mary ARCHER of Welford in 
the County of Berkshire and died at Hastings in Sussex 
May the 8th 1814 Aged 53. 


Near the Remains of THomas DELves, CLERK lie those of 
his grandson SAMUEL CRANSTON by his daughter Cordelia 
wife of James Cranston of Hastings, Clerk. He was Rector 
of StowTING in Kent for 45 years. Born in February 1692. 
Died the 8th December 1770 at Kewhurst in this Parish. 
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6. 


Near this place lyeth ye body of THoMAS MILNER Master of 
Arts who was Vicar of this Parish and resided almost 
thirty seven years. He was buried ye 3rd day of December 
1722 aged seventy years and two months. 

Near this place also lieth the body of Mrs. RACHEL MILNER 
his wife who was buried on the 18th day of September 1712. 
Aged 65 years. 


In memory of THOMAS MouxMAN esq. who died the 20th 
of January 1858 aged 81. 
Also of JosiAw MoorMaN esq. brother of the above who 
died 11th April 1863 aged 83. 

They were for many years residents of this Parish and 
also of Portland Place, Clapham, Surrey. 


CHANTRY CHAPEL 


8. 


10. 


it, 


Sacred to the memory of RIcHARD Day esqre who departed 
this life 8th December 1845 in his 46th year also of JANE 
his wife who died June 29th 1865 aged 57 years also of 
Aucustus RICHARD Worpe their son who died March 3rd 
1863 aged 29 years. 


Vive Prus MorigRE Pius fl 
Thomas Pius sacrae theologiae Doctor ex agris Staffordiens 
ibus oriundus quondam 
Prebendarius de Selsey et Rector ecclesiae 
de Brightling necnon huius ecclesiae haud 
indignus Vicarius viginti annos 
Placide quievit in Domino anno salutis 
MDCX 

Hoc monumentum posteri in piam memoriam Posuerunt. 

This Latin inscription to a notable Rector of Bexhill in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth I begins with words which he 
himself prepared for his son’s memorial brass and is an 
interesting pun on the Latin version of his name, Thomas 
Pius. Here is the translation :— ‘ 

Pious live, Pious die 

Thomas Pye, Doctor of Divinity, a native of Staffordshire, 
formerly Prebenday of Selsey and Rector of Brightling, also 
the not unworthy Vicar of this Church for 20 years; he fell 
gently asleep in the Lord in the year of salvation 1610. 
Posterity has placed this monument piously in his memory. 


In proud and loving memory of ALFRED JOHN SANSOM who 
was killed near Arras on July 5th 1917 whilst commanding 
the 7th Batt. Royal Sussex Regiment. Erected by his wife 
and family and pupils assisted by a few friends. 


In the nave of the church there is a small tablet of brass 
marking the grave of Sir John Evelyn, Bart., of Wootton 
in Surrey, who departed this life 14th May 1833 aged 75. 
He was a descendant of the diarist. His sister Philippa, wife 
of Wilbraham Liardet, daughter of Charles Evelyn of 
Totnes, who died seven years before him, is buried in the 
churchyard. 
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CHAPTER X 
RESTORATION AND CHOIR VESTRY 


In May 1959 Mr. Duncan Wylson, the architect appointed 
under the Inspection of Churches Measure, reported the 
need for extensive repairs to the roof and stonework, 
including the replacement of timbers damaged by death 
watch beetle and treatment against further infestation. 
He also recommended conversion to oil-fired heating, 
and complete redecoration of the interior of the church. 


An appeal was launched and within the next four years 
approximately £12,000 was spent on work carried out by 
a local firm, Messrs. Paddon and Durrant. Although 
much that had to be done was out of sight in the roof, 
those who responded so generously to the appeal had the 
satisfaction of seeing the ancient pillars and arches, the 
fine timbers of the Chantry Chapel and the Chancel 
ceiling paintings restored to their former beauty after 
a great deal of most painstaking work in repairing and 
cleaning. The architect also revealed new beauty through 
his skilled use of colour, which has done much to enhance 
many architectural features, including the barrel vaulting 
of the Nave and the South Aisle. 


Legacies and other memorial gifts made it possible to 
start in 1965 the building of a Choir Vestry, which had 
been a long felt need. 


The Foundation Stone was laid in May of that year 
by the Rev. H. B. W.Denison, former Rector, then living in 
retirement in the parish. Mr. Lionel S. Rider, A.R.1.B.A., 
was responsible for the fine design which blends in so 
well with the architecture of the North Aisle. All the 
constructional work was in the hands of one skilled 
craftsman, Mr. Jack Steer, an employee of Messrs. 
Paddon & Durrant, the joinery being done by Mr. Dennis 
Pierce and Mr. Victor Cole. The total cost was just under 
£9,000, and the completed building was dedicated by the 
Bishop of Chichester at the beginning of the Parish 
Communion on Advent Sunday 1966. 
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CHAPTER XI 
INCUMBENTS THROUGH THE CENTURIES 


IN THE EARLIEST DAYS of the parochial system the parish 
priest was maintained by tithe, that is, a tenth part of 
the produce from a specified area of land within the 
parish. As the years went by a payment of money was 
sometimes substituted for the produce. Prior to the 
Reformation many benefices were annexed to or appro- 
priated by monasteries and later by collegiate bodies. 
These corporate bodies thus received the tithe revenues 
and made themselves responsible for maintaining services 
in the parish church. The priest so appointed, because 
he was only the deputy of the original Rector, was called 
“‘Vicar’’ (from Latin vicarius—a substitute). People today 
are frequently puzzled by these two titles. The brief 
explanation is that the Rector is the incumbent of an 
ancient parish in which his predecessors received . the 
tithes directly. The Vicar is either the incumbent of a 
parish in which the ancient tithes were ‘“‘appropriated”’ 
or of a modern parish which has never possessed tithe 
income. Since all tithe was finally abolished as recently as 
1936, a blow from which the Church is only now recover- 
ing, the distinction between the two titles is now only one 
of. history. Every incumbent today exercises the same 
rights within the parish which is “his cure of souls”. 
Where, as in Bexhill, daughter parishes with Vicars have 
been established from the ancient mother parish, it is 
customary for the office of Rector to be afforded a 
courtesy seniority as “‘first among equals”. 

The fact that in the parish of Bexhill the parish priest 
was the Rector for more than five centuries until in 
A.D. 1516 his title was changed to Vicar, is evident proof 
that the royal hand of King Henry stretched out to grasp 
the “‘great tithes’ here as in so many other places. Not 
until 1860 was the tithe restored and with it the ancient 
title. 

Two lists of former Rectors are to be found in the 
church. One, on the inner wall of the south-west aisle, 
would appear to be based upon Dunkin’s MS. Sussex 
Collection. The other list has been beautifully inscribed 
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by the hand of Muriel Newson-Smith. 


The following list of Rectors, with brief biographies 
of those who were famous in their day or who lived in 
momentous times, attempts to rectify some obvious 
inaccuracies in the earlier lists. With rare exceptions it is 
clear that St. Peter’s, Bexhill, has been blessed with 
faithful and diligent pastors through more than nine long 
centuries. Nothing has come down to us of the names of 
the Saxon clergy and we know of the Norman period 
only in part. But from the early 13th century onwards 
the record of parish priests is practically complete, and a 
wonderful record it is. 


1086 Geoffrey and Roger. In the Domesday Survey is recorded the 
fact that ‘‘In Bexelei Goisfridus et Rogerius Clericii I hidam in 
prebenda”’. Although both were probably attached to the Parish 
Church, it is likely that one served a chapel at Northeye. 

1180-90 Fabian. He is described as Chaplain of Bexhill in a Charter 
in the Chichester Registry. 

1245-6 Laurence de London. As the Diocese was without a Bishop 

at the time, he was presented by the Crown. He was later 
appointed to the Prebend of Wartling. 


1261 William de Berye. 

1277 John de Bigeneure. He is mentioned in a Deed of 1279 as being 
proctor of the Diocesan Chancellor (Rye Corporation Documents). 

1288 Robert. He is mentioned in the Sussex Assize Rolls as “‘Vicar 
of Bexle”’. 


1313 William de Loppedell. He remained here eight years and was 
rather in disgrace with the Bishop, who ultimately destrained on 
his chattels in default of payment of a debt of £20. He became 
Rector of Selsey, 1321-27. 

1321 Thomas Whetston. Is mentioned in the Rolls of Edward II in 
connection with the Manor of Pebsham. 

1337 Simon de Shoreham. Presented by the Crown owing to a 
vacancy in the See. 

1340 Thomas Ismungre of Petworth. He afterwards became Vicar 
of Eastergate in 1350 and of Lurgashall in 1354. 

1350 Hugh Julian of Guldemorden. He exchanged benefices with 
the previous incumbent. Before 1348 he was Vicar of Yapton. 
1360 John Bloundel. Was involved in litigation in respect of property 

in Hellingly. 

1365 William de Retford. In 1367 he left the Diocese, but a year 
later returned to become Vicar of Sidlesham. 
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1367 Henry Torkard. He exchanged the parish of West Grimsted 
in Wiltshire with the previous incumbent with the sanction of the 
Crown. 

1374 William Fitz Robert Fitz Henry. Was Rector until 1381, when 
he went to Surrey. He came originally from Parva Dalby and in 
1370 was Vicar of All Saints, Hastings. 

1381 William Baker. Came here from Dunsfold and remained until 
his death in 1401. 

1401 Walter Bataylle. Was previously Rector of Ford, near Arundel. 
He was much absent from the parish, letting the Rectory lands 
for farming while he himself engaged in study at the university. 

1413 William Cade (in some MSS. given as Dade) was appointed 
on the resignation of the previous incumbent, but there is no 
evidence of his length of tenure. 

1430 John Setshire, formely Vicar of Peasmarsh. Was summoned 
to appear before the Justices to answer ‘‘for a debt of 20 marks’’. 

1455 Michael Courthope. 

1458 John Selby. He was a monk of the Cistercian Order, probably 
from the Abbey of Robertsbridge. 

1478 John Grafton. He was Chaplain of the Chantry Chapel before 
being made incumbent. 

1498 John Adams, S.T.D. On his resignation he became Vicar of 
Walberton in West Sussex. 

1507 Robert Ardern, M.A. Presented by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in the vacancy between Bishop FitzJames and Bishop 
Sherburn. 

1511 John Wynman. Before coming to the Parish was Vicar of 
Cold Waltham. 

1516 Richard Borde. Afterwards became Vicar of Pevensey, 1519-41. 
In those unsettled days he proclaimed to his parish that “he 
would rather be torn to pieces by wild horses than acknowledge 
King Harry as head in spiritual matters of the Church of 
England’. Having spoken his mind, he wisely absented himself 
overseas. Although he lost his benefice he saved his head. 

1519 William Fleshmonger, D.D. Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
He was a rank pluralist and, before becoming Dean of Chichester 
in 1526, he had held in succession seven parishes and was a 
Prebendary of both Chichester and Salisbury. 

1524 Thomas White. He was earlier Vicar of Heston and of 
Hampton in Middlesex. 

1529 Edward More, M.A., was also Canon of Chichester and 
Archdeacon of Lewes. 


1541 John White. 


1544 Robert Byrgys. He died within a few months and was suc- 
ceeded by 
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1544 William Pratye. He had previously been Chaplain of the 
Chantry. Shortly before his death he made his will on the 5th 
November, 1548, whereby “the bequethes his body to the earth 
beneath the chancel of the Church of Bexhill’’. 


1549 John Wyman, M.A. Was Rector at the time of the First Book 
of Common Prayer in the reign of Edward VI. He held also the 
livings of Poling and Berwick. 


1567 Thomas Maudesley. Born 1504. Was also Dean of Winchester 
and held other Sussex livings in plurality. He remained in Bexhill 
23 years and was buried here at the age of 85. 


1589 Thomas Pye, S.T.D. Born at Darleston in Staffordshire. 
Educated at Merton College, Oxford. Became Rector of the 
parish at the age of 28. He was known as an eminent linguist and 
scholar of divinity. He died in 1609 and was buried in the Chantry 
Chapel which he had used as a school. Details of his memorial 
are to be found in an earlier chapter. In the unsettled days of the 
period he is recorded in the roll of armour, “Dr. Pye—a muskett 
furnished’’. 


1610 John Bridgman, D.D., of Peterhouse, Cambridge. Like his 
predecessor he also is recorded in the roll of armour, “Dr. 
Bridgman—a Corslet furnished”’. 


1616 John Nutt, B.D. He held the parish in plurality with Berwick 
and is buried in the church there, where his monument may be 
seen. Bexhill was sequestered from him, it being alleged that 
“having another living, he liveth wholly non-resident to the 
Church and, in his absence, substituted to officiate for him 
scandalous and unworthy curates”’. 


1641 Thomas Smith. 


1645 John Harrison. ‘A Minister of the Word,” was illegally placed 
in the living by Oliver Cromwell and apparently so remained 
until the Restoration of the Monarchy. It was not until the 28th 
June, 1654, however, that the Puritan ‘‘Lord Protector” formally 
presented him to the Benefice. From 1645, which saw the 
execution of Archbishop Laud and the suppression of the Book 
of Common Prayer, until 1660 when both Church and Monarchy 
were restored, was a time of great unhappiness and suffering for 
all members of the Church of England. The clergy suffered great 
poverty and hardship, while the laity were deprived of the 
Sacraments and Prayer Book Services. 


1660 William Carr, formely Rector of St. Clement’s, Hastings, had 
suffered sequestration and imprisonment at the hands of the 
Puritans. He was appointed by Charles II immediately upon the 
Restoration, but apparently did not remairi long in Bexhill. 

1661 Thomas Delves, M.A., of Magdalen College, Oxford. He also 
was appointed by the Crown. He died in 1677 at the age of 46 
and was buried at Bexhill. Details of his memorial will be found in 
another chapter. 
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1677 John Bradford, D.D., was formerly Rector of King Edmund 
the Martyr, London. He died in 1685, and being also a Pre- 
bendary of Canterbury he was buried there. 


1685 Thomas Milner, M.A., of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 
Both he and his wife are buried in the Church. By his will he left 
a flagon and paten of silver to St. Peter’s. A description will be 
found in the chapter on Communion Plate. 


1722 John Henry Ott. Born at Zurich in 1693. On coming to 
England in 1716 he became private secretary to Archbishop Wake 
of Canterbury. He held two other benefices and was Prebendary 
of Lichfield in plurality. 


1739 Willam Ashburnham. Was later Dean of Chichester 1741 and 
Bishop 1754-98. Despite this, he continued to hold the Benefice of 
Bexhill until 1757. He was a kinsman of the Earl of Ashburnham. 


1757 Henry Lushington, D.D. Was also Vicar of Eastbourne, where 
he died in 1779 and is buried at St. Mary’s. His eldest son, at the 
fae of 19, endured the horrors of the Black Hole of Calcutta, 
India, 1756. 


1779 Meredith Jones, M.A., formerly Rector of Slinfold and 
Prebendary of Hurst, 1772-92. 


1792 George Pelham, D.D., D.C.L., Son of Ist Earl of Chichester, 
whose family seat at Stanmer is the site of the University of 
Sussex. Dr. Pelham was in turn Bishop of Bristol, of Exeter, and 
of Lincoln. He died of a chill contracted while officiating at the 
funeral of the Duke of York at Windsor in 1827. 


1827 Thomas Baker, M.A. Afterwards became Vicar of Westfield. 


1836 Thomas Birch, LL.D., D.C.L., Fellow of St. John’s, Oxford. 
Had previously been Dean of Battle and was also Archdeacon 
of. Lewes. He is buried in Bexhill churchyard and there is a tablet 
to his memory. 


1840 Henry Winckworth Simpson. Born 1792. Formerly Vicar of 
Horsham and Prebendary of Chichester. He remained at Bexhill 
for 36 years until his death in 1876. (See monument in the south 
aisle.) 


1876 Charles Leopold Stanley Clarke, B.C.L. Formerly Vicar of 
Lodsworth. He restored the chancel. Canon of the Cathedral. 
He built St. Barnabas, Bexhill, at his own expense on a site given 
by Earl De La Warr in 1891. 


1889 William Leighton Grane, M.A. A writer of devotional works. 
Prebendary of Sutton at Chichester. 


1900 Theodore Townson Churton, M.A., was also Archdeacon of 
Hastings. The carved pulpit is part of the parish memorial to 
him. 


1915 Herbert Maycock, M.A., was appointed a Canon of the 
Cathedral in 1926, 
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1934 Herbert Bouchier Denison, M.A. was Rural Dean of Battle 
and Bexhill. Later Rector of Hartfield and Hemingford Abbots. 

1941 William Godfrey Bell, M.A., was previously Diocesan Sec- 
retary for 17 years. Appointed Prebendary of Woodhorn in 1933. 
Founded St. Peter’s Community Association. 

1953 Clifford Earwaker, B.A., was formerly Rural Dean of Arundel: 
Rector of Crawley, now Vicar of Lynchmere and Canon and 
Prebendary of Chichester. 


1959 Michael Dakeyne Townroe, was formerly Rector of Graffham 
and Rural Dean of Petworth. 
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